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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS 
SALON— 1891. 

By C. F. King, 

Paris Correspondent of the Decorator and Furnisher. 




EGrARDINGr paintings by French 
artists at the present salon, the 
most important or remarkable may 
be briefly mentioned. Were we to 
confine the remarks to those that 
depicted elegant interiors or sug- 
gestive decorative details, there 
would be but few indeed to speak 
of. To finish works with minute de- 
tail is a trait of the English rather 
than of the French. In the writer's 
opinion fully one- half of the salon 
pictures might be condemned for bad drawing, incorrect ren- 
dering of natural hues, faulty perspective, and for want of artis- 
tic and harmonious coloring. As for the New Society at the 
Champ- de-Mars, their show is a poor exhibition of half finished 
dabbles in oil, inferior to that of last year; but there is a nice 
little collection of sculpture. 

Bouguereau's pictures this year (reproduced in our July 
issue) entitled "First Jewelry,"— (a girl in a white robe hang- 
ing the cherries over her ears that are offered her by her lover) 
and " Love Wetted," are very beautiful. The latter shows Cupid 
with a girl's head rather than that of a small boy, and the fin- 
ish of the work is so delicate as to show the blue veins under the 
skin. (See July issue.) 

The great picture of the year is Rochegrasse's " Death of Baby- 
lon." It is said to have occupied the artist six years to accom- 
plish. Nudities fill one half of the canvas; steps to a throne 
the upper portion, and a great portal to the right. Over the 
top a spectre sweeps, and an army enters by the huge arched 
gateway. Masterly handling is shown in the contrasts of a close 
artificially lighted interior, and the chill morning light seen 
without is flooding the entrance to the palace of drunken 
revels. 

"The Death of Sardanaplus," by Chalon (reproduced in our 
July issue), is the same style of picture, but in its much smaller 
surface there is no breadth of perspective : the throne, a Huge 
invading elephant or mastodon, and despairing women are 
heaped up rather too small in one place. In place of the im- 
possibly large flowers and plants in the first we have in this 
secured a most elaborately painted vase of large dimensions. 

The second 'greatest canvas, by Laurens, representing the 
reception of Louis XVI. by Bailly, on the steps of the old Hotel- 
de-Ville, in 1789, is of a far less imaginative order, but it has 
an e> ery-day worth (an historical fact) upon which painters, who 
paint to find a ready sale, cannot lay too much stress. Such a 
picture is sure of a place in some legislative or municipal lobby. 
The "Arch of Steel" is the title taken from the Republicans 
dressed in black with tricolor sashes, who, standing on the steps, 
are forming an arcade with their swords held above and crossed. 
The monarch, in lavender-colored coat, stands out the most 
prominent, and it is notable how the artist has avoided drawing 
away from the central figure by placing any object on the wide 
expanse of steps in the right hand corner. 

The best nude study (in painting) is undoubtedly that by 
Lematte, in the "Last Veil," showing a beautiful golden haired 
woman dancer who has, bit by bit, dropped all her attire until 
now at the finish of the dance the last veil of gauzy black is 
lifted above her head. A handsome Arab and two girls, one 
with a tamborine, are placed as spectators in the background. 
It has the rare merit of being a picture of very pure conception ; 
the elegance of the figure, the suppleness of the flesh and mus- 
cles, and minute finish of a translucent skin, is the best possible 
outside of Bouguereau's style of painting. 

"After the Harvest," by RigolOt, is certainly one of the most 
powerful and finished studies of landscape by Fre'nch artists. A 
wide expanse of country quivering in the heat of a cloudless 
September day. In the foreground is all yellow stubble ; a few 
stacks and groups of men threshing in the middle distance— be- 
yond, the roof 8 of picturesque farm buildings situate in a valley 
— across the top of them green fields and trees but blued by the 
radiation of the intervening heat ; finally a thin violet horizon 
that speaks of an enormous distance. Of such a subject it is 
rare to find so true a rendering — but only a third-class medal 
marks it. 



"Buckwheat Bloom on the Banks of the Loire," a large can- 
vas by Pereire, shows how a patch of white introduced in a 
green foreground can make a picture, as it has certainly done in 
this. 

Of dress in the Louis XV. and XVI. styles, there is but lit- 
tle, indeed less than those of the pseudo- Greek first Empire, which 
is the period given in several interiors. One picture, by Weiss, 
giving the gay dresses of the middle 18th century, shows a 
merry party of men in all hues of frock coats seated about a 
table placed under a massive framed portico of an hostelry. 
Having dined, several of the party have risen and are propos- 
ing a toast that excites much merriment. By the doorway on 
the right, and set in a niche in the wall, is a pecular barrel- 




Le Soir. By E. Ruckstuhl. 

shaped water cistern with tap, which, being painted a copper 
color, makes it a prominent accessory to the picture. 

Another picture, by Sinibaldi, of this period, carries its story 
in the title, "Manon Lescaut," showing a man on horseback, his 
face buried in his hands as he slowly follows a team of guarded 
ambulance wagons containing women reclining on straw. It is 
on a poor old stonebreaker sitting on a heap of stones by the 
wayside, that the eye falls. This poor bit of humanity idly 
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drops his hammer and toys the stones with one hand as he 
watches the last cavalier. His face expresses a sort of silent 
pity, and yet audacious sarcasm lurks about his face. There is much 
character shown there, and the man's head, alone, has been re- 
produced by illustrations made from this picture. Elegant in- 
teriors are seen on two pictures by Cain : Presentation of Lord 
Byron to the Countess Guiccioli, and "A whist party at the 
Palace of Fontainebleu, 1805." 

Religious pictures are endless — nuns and sisters of mercy 
made types of beauty everywhere ; but in one, especially where 
the nuns are beautified to an extent that would have made the 
picture notable with a more fitting subject. French priests are 
diabolically ugly as a rule, and nuns are not altogether the re- 
verse. 

"Contemplation," by Lard, is a most delicate pink and white 
painting of young motherhood. A woman of ethereal beauty is 




A God Amusing Himself. By E. Buckstuhl. 

lost in thought over a plump, but not more solid looking child. 
A remarkable picture, possessing a distinct type of great purity. 
A decorative picture of the finest kind if given a suitable place. 

Coming, at last, to a French sounding name, Realier-Dumas, 
one notes how his picture of "young girls" is "made" by a 
contrast of bright pink and dull green. Two girls, making a 
dog swim in greenish looking water, are attired in pink drapery, 
and trees stand out against the background of green with great 
stereoscopic effect. 

Makowk's large Russian picture, "Toilet of the Bride," has 
been much remarked. The central figure, rather brunette for 
the fair northerns, has but little individuality. The room is full 
of red upholstery and rich red dresses, and all the women of a 



good-natured sameness. A picture on which the eye wanders 
restlessly and tires under the effect. 

It may be noted that many of these pictures appear far bet- 
ter in the photographs made from them, while a few lose by the 
want of color. 

G. H. Chigot's "Lost on the Ocean," tells a tale of suffering 
with three or four shipwrecked sailors, and the picture becomes 
more vivid in its intensity as the eye translates to the brain the 
actual situation — all food gone ; no candle in the lantern ; no 
means of signaling ; one man dead in the bows ; a boy dying in 
the loving arms of his half dead father, and one poor fellow at 
the tiller looking hopelessly across the waste as the boat rises on 
the crest of a big wave — behind him the last streaks of red 
caused by a setting sun — probably the last to them all. The 
water shows body and transparency and the faces are studies. 

"History," a draped figure study with the soft background 
colors so suitable in Bougereau's pictures, is a picture by Thir- 
ion, that would look well on tapestry. It is intended as a panel, 
for the Salle de Fdtes at the Hotel-de-Ville, Paris. 

A picture ordered by the Legislative Chamber at Quebec, 
showing the mass meeting of French Canadians at St. Charles, 
1837, to protest against the English Government, painted by 
C. Alexander, is a dreadful dabbing of colors on a large canvas, 
very like the paintings seen at country fairs. 

Renoufs Brooklyn Bridge is a very large canvas well placed 
and much noted therefore. The glow from the setting sun just 
above the top of the middle span is diffused under the arch, and 
what merit there is in the picture is due to the artist seeing the 
bridge as it is not ordinarily seen in the light of an every- day 
business day. 

Perhaps the most remarkable picture is "A Mortal and a 
God," by Lecomte de Nouy, dedicated to the composer Gounod. 
It represents a mortal woman in love with a god, she reaching 
up with the most endearing expression to place a wreath upon 
his head, while a proud eagle behind him prepares to take 
flight. A sprightly cupid appears with a finger ring in one 
hand and a thistle stalk with its gossamer-like flower in the 
other, and which the merest breath would blow away. The 
flesh tints are a marvel ; the woman's, pink, the rather disagree- 
able god's, a tan, and the love- god's, a yellowish pink. The fig- 
ures are draped for nether quarters. The painting is exquisite in 
a church window style of drawing. The cupid's eyes are like large 
black beads without lashes or eye-brows, as after paintings of an old 
school, but this peculiarity is seen in an extremely finely painted 
group of artist, wife and child— who resembles the cupid. 

In a very large pink-and-azure canvas, by Gervais (repro- 
duced in our July issue), is pictured a peculiar looking sailing 
boat on a wide river fringed with yellow sedges. The title is 
the " Saint-Marys." There are three figures ; one is stepping out 
into the shallow water, and of the other two in the boat the 
woman in the center kneeling, as if thanksgiving, is particularly 
remarkable in regard to the eyes, which call for this passing re- 
mark. None of the most finished portraits in the salon show 
such soft brown orbs — so deep and transparent, and a careful 
study of which by artists should enable them to put more soul 
into their portrait paintings, if willing to imitate. This work 
has received the " Prix de Salon," an award so much discussed 
and delayed this year. The canvas is 12 feet by 6 feet, and had 
already been awarded only a second-class medal. 

SCULPTURE. 

It is certainly a fact that this year's salon is rather destitute 
of very fine work. After making a close inspection of the whole 
of the works to ascertain the most deserving and most beautiful 
of the nude studies, and without regarding vhe names of the 
authors, the writer's personal selection fell upon a work called 
"Le Soir" (Fig. 1) as being the most deserving, viz., combining 
handsome lineaments and figure with good supple modeling. 
This marble afterwards proved to be by F. W. Ruckstuhl, an 
American sculptor who has been for some time in Paris. In- 
stead of the medaille oVhonneur it has not been prized at all. 
It is a regrettable but very well-known fact among Ameri- 
can sculptors residing in Paris that the awarding juries consider 
works patriotically instead of impartially. Provided comparison 
is made between French works, then only, can the awards be 
considered as carrying any weight as to real merit. On the con- 
trary, where American, English, Dutch and Italians compete, the 
awards, if any, convey no means of comparison with the French. 
An honorable mention here might compare with a grand prize 
given to a French work. But this is too little known to pur- 
chasers of fine art bronzes at home, who lay so much stress on 
its being a prize-winning French production. 

Turning, now, to a very different class of statue, and while 
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speaking of this sculptor's work, we Dote his "God amusing him- 
self." (See Fig. 2.) This is elaborately finished, the flesh and veins 
being life-like, and not only is the subject one little touched upon, 
but the treatment is original. For the pose it may be said it is 
bold and easy, although equalled in this respect by the 
"Orpheus" of Paul Auber (an exceedingly fine work). 

Really masterly American work is not too common, and 
these two statues are certainly the best of such seen at the 
salon since 1888, and it is a pleasure to hear that they are likely 
to be shown at the exhibition of 1893. 

The legend is given with the last named sculpture: "One 
day the priests of Apollo left a lamb, sacrificed on the altar, be- 
fore it had been completely consumed, and, seeing which, the 
eagle of Jupiter pounced upon and commenced to devour it. 
Mecury appeared and playfully teased the bird with his caduc- 
eus, which the bird resented with loud screams as it attacked 
him with wings and talons. 

The grand prize, awarded to Boucher's " On the Land," is 
just in regard to painstaking finish, for the figure of this naked 
toiler, levering up a clod of earth on his long-handled shovel, 
represents a mass of muscles brought into prominence from the 
exertion. It is in the most unattractive of gray marbles possible. 

A great piece of work by Louis Carrier Belleuse is a group 
of half savage women, representing the republic of Costa Rica 
supporting the fainting figure of Nicaragua, and followed by 
three other central American republics who are coming to their 
rescue in expelling the invaders of 1856 and 1857. This work is 
destined for the national monument at Costa Rica. 

A large plaster of an equestrian statue, by Cordier, exactly 
after the well known picture by Gericault, now at the Louvre, 
represents General Lasalle, 1775-1809. 

A monument will be shortly erected to Danton at Paris. A 
group by Auguste Paris, represents the celebrated Republican 
posed with great effect, calling out, by his oratory, the peasants 
from their homes to the frontier. Two figures of peasants, com- 
ing from behind him, serve to direct the eyes on to the princi- 
pal figure. 

Falguiere makes another "Diana" this year. It is in the 
marble— a very indifferent piece, less finished than his insignifi- 
cant "Woman and Peacock" of last year, and infinitely less 
meritorious than his stiff, hard " Diana " of a past salon, and 
which all must know of by the countless chimney-piece bronzes 
made from it and exported ; but that, coming from another 
name, would never have had existence. Critics have made and 
now follow their creation. 

There are two " Eves." The marble, by Costa, depicts a wo- 
man standing in the most ungraceful attitude possible, looking 
as if a "dress improver" had been introduced into the anatomy, 
and in this ridiculous posture extending a peach. "That by 
Delaplanche shows Eve seated, her head on her knee, her 
hand brought round on to her foot and there holding the peach, 
on which the whole expression shows her thoughts to be fast- 
ened, although the eyes are turned with the direction of tfre 
head — to one side. Good technique and pleasing. 

A very pretty piece of work which may perhaps be repro- 
duced in art bronzes is by W. A. Davis, an Englishman resident 
in Italy. "Genius of Sculpture" represents a keen-faced cherub, 
with long wings partly crossed behind him, resting, with a 
thoughtful expression as he looks upward from his labor, which 
is of carving a face on the large block of marble upon which he 
sits. The supporting trestle is finely finished and elegantly 
hung with drapery, but the polish on these minor parts is con- 
sidered by some as savoring too much of the beautiful Italian 
commercial statuettes seen in most furnishing stores. 

Where a woman is not a woman — where she becomes an 
amazon, an offensive spirit, where, in fact, she affects a man's 
instincts — a French sculptor finds a jury who overlooks errors of 
anatomy and faulty execution and reward the conception. We 
note two such : "The Yoked One," by E. Pepin, a woman 
merrily riding astride the neck of a man who, on all-fours, 
scowls at the torment — but has to go; and the "Victorious 
Nymphs," by J. E. Boutellier : A modern girl rushing over the 
body of a man whom she has just speared. The first simply 
ridicules the man, who is sufficient a fool to honorably marry— to 
tie himself to a woman who, in Parisian society, tries to equal the 
husband in breaches of honor. A first prize marks this produc- 
tion. 

Of the fervid, spread-eagle patriotism of the French, which 
fiuds an enemy in every stranger, the sculptures speak sufficiently. 
They generally represent foot or cavalry soldiers in a touch-me- 
who-dare, a defiance- to-the-death attitude. Guilbert, a really 
good sculptor, shows a statuette, "Revenge," with a well-fed 



French officer, inspired by the figure of France to the vengeance 
of a falling comrade, and who, with his sword, seems prepared to 
carve a large joint of beef. Two cavalry men (one supporting 
the other) by Campagne, and a dying infantryman, "Vive la 
France," by Roubaud, are others of the kind. Gustave Michel's 
"Remember" (Alsatian and Her Son) is a commendable sculp- 
ture, but the sentiment is of everlasting malice to Germany. 
Joans of Arc are seen in two or three instances only (a falling 
off) ; but the best is by A. Allar, a monumental piece of work 
destined for the basilica of Dor6my, good in conception and skill 
of execution and from a master's hands. 

Bartholdi's group, for a monument to be erected to Gambetta, 
shows two women (Alsace and Lorraine), one guarding her baby, 
the other instructing a young child— both in Bartholdi's solid 
and sensible style of sculpture ; but one hopes that the last men- 
tioned figure is not, as in Michel's fine group just noted, instill- 
ing the young mind with ideas of patriotic revenge. 

Naturally "Love" is the prevailing idea of most of the sculp- 
tures. The "Man and Woman" of S. Shading is very original 
grouping — both figures on their knees, almost back to back, yet 
embracing. The "Captive Mother," by the same sculptor, is 
pathetic; a woman, hands bound behind, kneeling in order to 
suckle a baby that is lying helpless on the earth. 

"The First Revelation," by A. Foretay, is a pretty piece of 
work ; a woman looking down at two doves at her feet. 

H. Icard's "Small Brother" is a nude study, in marble, of a 
small girl bending over in astonishment at seeing a tiny hand 
project from the heart of a cabbage. The "Orpheus" of Au- 
ber t, in plaster, is a manly figure of most handsome proportions 
— a small cloak on the back, a harp in the left hand, and the 
right lifted as in singing, the eyes and whole expression sad and 
plaintive. Only a third-class medal seems an error here. 

Two fine statues of quiet pose may be noted ; the bronze of 
Lazare Carnot by Delhomme, and the plaster by Fred Mac Mon- 
nies of old J. S. Stranahan ("first citizen of Brooklyn"), in- 
tended for Prospect Park, on that side of the East River. It i& 
medaled !— but is very meritorious, being handled with a most 
masterly touch. 




Case for Photographs— Shut. 




Case for Photographs— Open. 

A case for photographs is constructed on the principle 
of a double folding-purse, which closes at the top. The purse 
is covered with plush, the mountings being of metal. The whole 
arrangement is practical and convenient, and photographs can 
be easily inserted as well as removed. 



The fashion of a grille or lattice work of wood or metal 
over the door is being introduced generally between double par- 
lors and in other places. These grilles are of wrought iron or 
dark oak, or some other sombre toned wood, when used over the 
doors opening from dining-rooms, libraries or halls; but are in 
lighter woods for drawing-rooms. A pretty lattice for this pur- 
pose is the oriental fretwork cut out in a variety of designs, 
which strains the light and gives a most delightful effect. A 
number of American workers in wood make excellent designs for 
grilles. 
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